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he said, " be the duty of the United States to resist by every means
in its power as a wilful aggression upon its right and interests the
appropriation of Great Britain of any lands, or the exercise of Govern-
mental jurisdiction over any territory which after investigation we
have determined of right belongs to Venezuela. In making these
recommendations I am keenly alive to the responsibility incurred and
keenly realize all the consequences that may follow."
Such language, if addressed by one European Power to another,
would have been regarded as bringing both to the brink of war,
but there was a theory in these days that Americans were unversed
in the language of diplomacy, and large numbers on both sides were
keenly alive to the absurdity of two great and friendly nations being
involved in war on so trivial and remote a dispute. Chamberlain,
who was married to an American lady, and who had a good instinct
for the American point of view, especially abounded in this sense.
After a little reflection both Governments moderated their language,
and Lord Salisbury was induced to say in the House of Lords that
the Americans had " the same sort of interest in the Caribbean "Sea
as we had in the Channel ports of Belgium and the Netherlands."
Remote as this was from the real American meaning, it eased the
tension, and in the end Salisbury consented to arbitration. The affair
dragged on until the year 1899 when the Court of Arbitration, sitting
in Paris, settled it amicably and awarded a moderate indemnity to
the British inspectors.
On the whole this incident turned out not so badly for British-
American relations. For a few weeks at the beginning there was
. great excitement, and zealous patriots on both sides urged their
Governments to stand firm. But as it went forward, an unexpectedly
strong body of opinion appeared in both which pronounced a war
on such an issue between " two kindred peoples to be criminal
and unthinkable ; and the discovery of this had a steadying effect
on the Governments of both. The foreign judgment was that
Salisbury had suffered a serious reverse at the hands of the Americans,
but the overwhelming British opinion was that he had acted wisely ;
and in the war with Spain, which followed three years later, British
sympathies were generall y on the side of the United States.
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